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SENATE  COMMITTEE  CHALLENGES  SUPREME  COURT 


Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  formally  outlawed  segregation 
in  the  public  schools  in  1954  and  announced  a  series  of  land¬ 
mark  civil  liberties  decisions  in  1956  and  1957,  it  has  been 
subjected  to  a  mounting  barrage  of  criticism.  The  criticism 
reached  a  climax  on  April  30  when  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  by  a  vote  of  10-5,  reported  out  the  Jenner-Butler  bill, 
S.  2646.  This  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  reversing  the  policy 
set  forth  in  a  half  dozen  Supreme  Court  cases.  It  may  well 
touch  off  the  most  serious  controversy  over  the  relationship  of 
Congress  to  the  Supreme  Court  since  the  court-packing  plan 
of  1938. 

Civil  Liberties  at  Issue 
Herp  is  what  the  bill  does: 

1.  Takes  away  from  the  Supreme  Court  its  jurisdiction  to  hear 
appeals  which  question  the  validity  of  state  regulations  on 
admission  of  persons  to  practice  law. 

This  section  would  negate  the  Schware  and  Konifisberg  cases 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1957.  The  NAACP  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  fear  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  could  not  review 
state  actions,  Negroes  now  practicing  law  and  those  seeking  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  bar  in  Southern  states  would  have  no  real  pro¬ 
tection  against  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  practices. 

2.  Makes  Congress  rather  than  the  Courts  the  final  arbiter  of 
whether  questions  asked  of  witnesses  before  Congressional 
committees  are  pertinent. 

This  section  would  overrule  the  Watkins  case  decided  last  year 
in  which  the  Court  criticized  the  House  UnAmerican  Activities 
Committee  and  said  “There  is  no  Congressional  power  to  ex¬ 
pose  for  the  sake  of  exposure.” 

3.  Reinstates  some  42  state  sedition  law’s  which  were  invali¬ 
dated  by  the  Court’s  1956  decision  in  the  Nelson  case. 

In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  that  while  some 
state  sedition  laws  are  drawn  with  care,  “others  are  vague  and 
are  almost  wholly  without  such  adequate  safe-guards.”  The 
Court  said,  “The  opportunity  thus  present  for  the  indulgence  of 
personal  spite  and  hatred  or  for  furthering  some  selfish  ad¬ 
vantage  or  ambition  need  only  be  mentioned  to  be  appreciated.” 

4.  Broadly  redefines  “organize”  and  “teaching  and  advocating” 
in  the  Smith  Act. 

The  bill  actually  refers  to  the  Yates  and  Schneiderman  cases 
decided  last  year  and  quotes  the  dissenting  opinion.  The  pro¬ 


posed  amendment  would  go  much  further  than  the  present  law 
and  make  illegal  the  teaching  of  certain  abstract  doctrines 
whether  or  not  they  were  accompanied  by  incitement  to  action. 
Many  believe  it  would  he  declared  unconstitutional. 

Voting  in  favor  of  the  bill  were  Senators  James  0.  Eastland, 
Miss.;  Olin  D.  Johnston,  S.C.;  John  L.  McClellan,  Ark.;  Joseph 
C.  O’Mahoney,  Wyo.;  Sam  J.  Ervin,  N.C.;  William  E.  Jenner, 
Ind.;  John  Marshall  Butler,  Md.;  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  Ill.; 
Arthur  V.  Watkins,  Utah;  and  Roman  L.  Hruska,  Neb. 

Voting  against  the  hill  were  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  Mo., 
the  leading  Committee  opponent  of  the  hill;  Estes  Kefauver, 
Tenn.;  John  A.  Carroll,  Colo.;  Alexander  Wiley,  Wis. ;  and 
William  Langer,  N.D. 

The  bill  is  now  ready  for  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
When  and  if  it  will  he  brought  up  are  very  much  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson.  A  hitter  and  pro¬ 
longed  controversy  is  expected  if  it  is  debated  on  the  floor. 
While  the  school  integration  decisions  are  not  directly  involved, 
the  South’s  opposition  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  certain  to  in¬ 
crease  Southern  votes  for  the  bill. 

Stormy  History 

The  bill  has  had  a  stormy  history.  As  originally  introduced 
by  Senator  Jenner  on  July  26,  1957  it  deprived  the  Supreme 
Court  of  jurisdiction  to  hear  appeals  in  five  categories  of  cases. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ACT 

Last  month’s  Newsletter  told  of  a  number  of  issues  where 
your  letters  to  Congress  are  important.  Staff  members  on 
the  Hill  still  report  much  mail  against  nonmilitary  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  reciprocal  trade.  If  you  have  not  yet  done 
so,  support  these  programs  in  letters  to  your  two  Senators 
and  your  Congressman.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  is  now  rewriting  the  “atoms  for  war”  bill  per¬ 
mitting  the  President  to  give  away  nuclear  weapons  in¬ 
formation  and  materials.  Letters  to  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen  are  still  timely.  Your  Senators  would  be 
interested  in  your  views  on  the  Jenner-Butler  hill.  It  is 
always  timely  to  write  urging  world  disarmament,  end 
of  nuclear  weapons  testing,  negotiations  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  increased  aid  to  India. 
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A  one-day  hearing  was  held  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  last  August  7  at  which  Senator  Jenner  and  a 
committee  staff  member  testified.  The  Subcommittee  promptly 
reported  the  bill  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

Early  this  year  at  the  insistence  of  Senator  Hennings  and 
others  the  bill  was  referred  back  for  further  hearings.  Formid¬ 
able  opposition  developed,  including  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  United  States  Attorney  General.  At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  FCNL,  Harrop  A.  Freeman  of  Cornell  Law  School 
wrote  the  Committee  expressing  his  views  opposing  the  bill. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  also  opposed  it. 

At  this  point  Senator  Butler  of  Maryland  introduced  amend¬ 
ments  which  would  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  its  juris¬ 
diction  in  only  one  area — state  regulations  of  admission  to  the 
bar.  In  four  other  areas  the  Court  would  i stain  jurisdiction 
but  several  recent  Court  decisions  would  be  negated,  thus 
achieving  much  the  same  result  as  Senator  Jenner  sought. 

The  amendments  were  adopted  after  the  Committee  limited 
the  section  on  federal-state  relations  to  subversive  activities 
and  took  out  a  section  which  would  have  reversed  the  Cole  v. 
Young  loyalty-security  case. 

Senator  Butler’s  amendments  were  approved  without  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  public  hearings.  Even  so.  Senator  Hennings  introduced 
correspondence  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  April  30  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  Bar  Associations  of  Chicago,  New  York  City, 
Connecticut  and  Missouri  had  already  taken  a  stand  opposing 
the  Butler  amendments.  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  indicated  his  opposition  to  the 
amendments,  as  did  the  deans  of  Harvard,  Yale  and  Indiana 
Law  Schools. 

Independence  of  Judiciary  at  Stake 

The  Jenner-Butler  bill  raises  a  host  of  vital  issues.  One  of  the 
most  important  is  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  Senator 
Javits  of  New  York  has  referred  to  the  bill  as  “in  effect  a  motion 
of  censure  of  the  Supreme  Court.”  Many  lawyers  who  do  not 
agree  with  all  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  still  fear 
Congressional  attempts  to  overrule  the  Court  may  upset  the 
delicate  balance  of  powers  between  the  three  coordinate 
branches  of  government.  Senator  Wayne  Morse  has  warned 
that  the  bill  is  an  attempt  to  turn  the  Senate  into  a  “super- 
Supreme  Court.” 

The  Jenner-Butler  bill,  by  taking  away  the  Court’s  jurisdiction 
in  one  area  and  proclaiming  a  different  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  than  that  adopted  by  the  Court,  directly  challenges 
the  doctrine  of  judicial  review.  Many  believe  that  the  Court 
would  not  succumb  to  this  view,  and  that  at  least  in  those 
areas  where  it  retained  jurisdiction  it  would  declare  major 
parts  of  the  bill  unconstitional.  Senator  Javits  believes  passage 
of  the  bill  could  result  in  “an  aggravated  pitched  battle”  be¬ 
tween  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court.  He,  along  with  six 
other  Senators,  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment  (S.J. 
Res.  169)  which  would  prevent  Congress  from  limiting  the 
Supreme  Court’s  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  constitutional 
questions.  He  has  said  he  would  offer  his  bar-approved  resolu¬ 
tion  as  a  substitute  to  the  Jenner-Butler  bill  if  it  reaches  the 
Senate  floor. 


CONGRESS  CONSIDERS  U.  S.  SPACE  POLICY 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  created  special  committees 
on  space  exploration  and  astronautics  which  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  President  Eisenhower’s  April  2  request  to  establish 
a  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  (NASA). 

Two  important  and  related  issues  are  at  stake: 

1.  Civilian  vs.  military  control.  NASA,  as  proposed  by 
President  Eisenhower,  would  be  a  civilian  agency  having 

responsibility  for  civilian  space  science  and  aeronautical  re¬ 
search.  It  would  absorb  the  43  year  old  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  the  government’s  basic  research 
agency  on  aeronautical  problems.  NASA  would  not  conduct 
research  on  activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with 
weapons  systems  or  military  operations.  These  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  On  February  7  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  was  established 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
nation’s  outer  space  program.  ARPA  will  continue  to  carry 
out  military  research  and  projects  when  its  civilian  research  is 
turned  over  to  the  yet-to-be-created  NASA.  $520,000,000  has 
been  requested  for  ARPA  in  fiscal  1959. 

Since  the  fruits  of  research  can  often  be  used  for  military  or 
peaceful  purposes  many  questions  will  arise  as  to  whether 
NASA  or  ARPA  should  carry  particular  research  projects  for¬ 
ward.  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  President  of  the  California  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  said  in  testifying  before  the  House 
Space  Committee,  that  if  Congress  should  create  NASA,  a  civil¬ 
ian  agency,  “and  then  proceed  to  vote  large  funds  for  space 
research  only  to  the  military  agencies,  then  it  would  be  better 
not  to  create  the  civilian  agency  at  all.  .  .  .  Theiv  are  some  who 
are  now  predicting  that  Congress  will  vote  most  of  the  funds 
for  space  research  to  military  agencies.  .  .  .” 

On  May  13  John  McCormack  of  Massachusetts  introduced  a 
space  for  peace  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  326)  emphasizing 
efforts  through  the  UN.  The  House  Space  Committee  approved 
this  resolution  and  is  supporting  legislation  to  create  a  strong 
civilian  agency  over  objections  by  the  military. 

2.  Space  for  peace  or  war?  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
letter  to  Marshall  Bulganin  released  January  12  urged 

that  “outer  space  should  be  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes.” 
On  March  15  the  Soviet  Government  replied  that  it  would  favor 
establishment  of  a  UN  agency  to  accomplish  this  end  if  the 
United  States  would  liquidate  its  foreign  military  bases  es¬ 
pecially  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  The 
Soviet  statement  said  that  abolishing  its  current  missiles  ad¬ 
vantage  would  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
while  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  subject  to  attack  by  United 
States  bombers  from  foreign  bases.  United  States  officials  said 
the  Soviet  proposal  attached  “wholly  unacceptable  conditions.” 

Some  progress  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  toward 
the  goal  of  space  for  peace  might  be  made  if  international,  co¬ 
operative  research  could  be  expanded  and  extended  beyond  the 
end  of  19,58  when  the  International  Geophysical  Year  ends. 
Much  more  could  also  be  done  to  work  out  the  technical  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  inspecting  an  agreement  on  the  use  of  space. 

As  yet,  the  L’nited  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  mainly  talking 
about  space  for  peaceful  purposes  while  pouring  much  of  their 
substance  and  scientific  talent  into  military  programs. 
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“You’ll  Make  Better  Time  Without  This  Extra  Wheel” 


HERBLOCK  in  the  Washington  Post 


IN  BRIEF 

Foreign  Aid. 

The  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  was  approved  by  the  House 
259-134  on  May  14,  almost  exactly  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The  Committee  had  cut  S339 
million  from  the  President’s  request  for  $3.9  billion.  Cuts 
were  made  in  military  assistance,  defense  support  and  the 
President’s  contingency  fund.  The  Committee  added  $8  million 
to  the  United  States  technical  assistance  program.  An  amend¬ 
ment  by  William  M.  Colmer,  Miss.,  to  delete  all  economic  aid 
and  technical  assistance  funds  was  defeated  102-59.  A  motion 
by  Roy  W.  Wier,  Minn.,  to  strike  out  all  military  assistance 
was  defeated  by  a  voice  vote. 

Reciprocal  Trade. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  a  clean  bill  to  the 
House  recommending  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
for  five  years  with  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  by  25/^  during 
that  period.  The  Committee  retained  all  of  the  restrictive  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  previous  law  and  added  several  of  its  own.  It 
Would  allow  Congress — by  a  2/3  vote  of  each  House  within 
60  days — to  override  a  Presidential  decision  not  to  accept 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations  in  escape  clause  cases.  The 
Administration  gave  the  Committee  version  its  “unqualified 
support.” 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  yet  to  act  on  the  bill.  The 
present  Act  expires  on  June  30. 


Detection  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  has  again  proved  its 
worth  by  placing  on  public  record  more  of  the  facts  concerning 
detection  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

On  April  16  Dr.  Edward  Teller  testified  before  a  packed  hearing 
that  a  flat  ban  on  American  tests  would  be  “extremely  danger¬ 
ous”  as  the  Russians  would  find  “all  kinds”  of  ways  to  cheat. 
He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Jay  Orear,  of  Columbia  University, 
who  said  that  explosions  of  one  kiloton  or  over  can  be  detected. 

On  April  17,  Hans  Bethe,  a  scientist  of  status  comparable  to 
Teller  and  top  government  consultant  with  access  to  all  classi¬ 
fied  information,  said  he  favors  cessation  of  tests.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  would  have  great  difficulty  in  avoiding  detection  of  illegal 
explosions,  he  said. 

Civil  Rights. 

A  3-2  vote  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
on  May  5  indicates  there  will  not  be  Senate  hearings  on  civil 
rights  measures  this  year.  The  Senate  on  May  14  finally  ap¬ 
proved  the  nomination  of  Gordon  MacLean  Tiffany  to  be  staff 
director  of  the  new  Civil  Rights  Commission.  After  four 
months  the  Senate  has  not  yet  confirmed  W.  Wilson  White  as 
head  of  the  new  Civil  Rights  Division  in  the  Justice  Department. 
In  the  House  on  May  15,  Southern  attempts  to  slash  funds  for 
the  new  Civil  Rights  Division  were  voted  down. 

Alcohol  Advertising. 

Supporters  of  legislation  to  ban  interstate  advertising  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  filled  the  Senate’s  largest  hearing  room  to 
capacity  on  April  22  and  23.  They  heard  testimony  on  S.  582, 
introduced  by  Senator  William  Danger  of  North  Dakota,  which 
would  bar  advertisement  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio  and  TV  broadcasts  which  cross  state 
borders.  It  would  not  prohibit  sales. 

The  hearings  were  before  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  chaired  by  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Washington.  Several  members  of  Congress  and  church  and 
temperance  representatives  supported  the  ban.  Representatives 
of  alcohol,  broadcasting,  advertising  and  publishing  industries 
and  the  American  Legion  opposed  it. 

Willard  Tomlinson  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Temperance 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  said  that  “ad¬ 
vertising  of  liquor  is  so  omnipresent  and  so  skillfully  used  that 
those  who  prefer  not  to  drink  alcohol  and  their  children  are 
subjected  to  a  constant  pressure.” 

Ask  your  Senator  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  hearings. 
Hungarian  Refugees. 

On  May  5  the  House  passed  by  a  voice  vote  H.R.  11033  to  enable 
some  32,000  Hungarian  refugees  paroled  into  this  country  to 
adjust  their  status  to  that  of  regular  immigrants.  The  bill  now 
goes  to  the  Senate. 

Export-Import  Bank. 

On  May  8  the  House  by  a  voice  vote  increased  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  from  $5  billion  to  $7 
billion.  The  Bank’s  purpose  includes  aid  in  financing  economic 
development  projects  abroad  where  there  is  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  of  repayment.  The  Senate  approved  the  Administration- 
requested  hill  on  March  20. 
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TWO  CHALLENGING  ANALYSES  OF  WORLD  EVENTS 


The  "Cold  War" 

Dr.  Donna  F.  Fleming,  professor  of  International  Relations  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  and  authority  on  the  League  of  Nations, 
spoke  to  the  National  Academy  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science  on  May  7  in  Washington. 

Of  special  interest  was  his  review  of  the  “cold  war”: 

The  quarrel  over  what  kind  of  governments  the  East  Europeans 
should  have  after  the  Second  World  War  “initiated  the  cold 
war,  which  soon  spread  to  Greece,  producing  in  March  1947 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  of  our  foreign  policy  pronounce¬ 
ments.  the  Truman  Doctrine,  calling  for  the  confinement  of  com¬ 
munism  and  the  containment  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  policy 
resulted  in  our  armed  encirclement  of  first  the  Soviet  Union  and 
then  of  China.  This  seemed  a  practical  proposition  when  these 
two  vast  peoples  were  almost  prostrate  from  their  terrible  war 
losses  and  we  had  all  of  the  A-bombs,  but  it  has  already  stim¬ 
ulated  revivals  so  remarkable  that  we  are  beginning  to  ask  why 
our  leaders  ever  thought  they  could  quarantine  two  vast  peoples 
possessing  enormous  resources  and  standing  back  to  back.  .  .  .” 

“[After  the  proclamation  of  the  containment  policy]  the  com¬ 
munist  seizure  of  power  in  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  plus 
Stalin’s  effort  to  evict  us  from  West  Berlin,  convinced  us  that 
a  Soviet  juggernaut  was  on  the  march,  destination  first  the 
English  Channel,  then  the  world.  The  natural  explanation  that 
Stalin  was  only  consolidating  his  hold  on  the  zone  we  sought  to 
contain  him  in  was  overcome  by  the  fright  which  his  counter 
measures  generated.  It  produced  NATO,  which  in  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  power  politics  was  a  legitimate  and  inevitable 
response  to  the  fears  aroused  by  the  Czech  coup  and  the  Berlin 
blockade.  .  .  .” 

“In  West  Europe  our  frozen  certainty  that  the  Russians  would 
march  West  at  any  time  unless  countered  by  military  might  on 
the  spot,  in  addition  to  the  nuclear  deterrent,  is  still  an  un¬ 
proved  assumption.  The  garrison  of  twenty-odd  Soviet  divi¬ 
sions  in  East  Europe  has  remained  a  garrison  throughout  all 
the  alarms  and  storms  and  furies  of  the  cold  war.  It  has  always 
been  able  to  march  to  the  channel  but  it  never  has.  .  .  .” 

“We  have  lingered  in  the  rigors  of  the  cold  war  far  too  long. 
We  have  pursued  a  high  tension  policy  until  much  of  the  world 
has  turned  against  us.  and  the  rest  of  it  may  do  so  if  peace  is 
not  made  soon.  We  have  practiced  containment  and  encircle¬ 
ment  until  the  encircler  now  finds  himself  encircled.  ...  By 
1960,  or  a  few  years  later,  we  must  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to 
he  equipped  with  thousands  of  both  jet  bombers  and  ICBM’s, 
enough  to  destroy  this  country  utterly,  and  if  they  should  not 
succeed  completely  there  will  be  enough  Red  submarines 
equipped  with  ISOO  mile  missiles  to  stand  off  all  our  shores 
and  methodically  bomb  any  targets  that  are  still  standing. 

“Our  people  have  not  yet  realized  fully  the-certainty  of  national 
death  that  will  soon  hang  over  their  heads  daily.  When  they 
do,  we  should  see  a  revulsion  against  this  kind  of  living  from 
minute  to  minute  that  ought  to  be  very  rewarding  to  the 
younger  political  leaders  who  are  astute  enough  to  lead  the 
demand  for  peace.” 


The  United  States  and  Communist  China 

Eustace  Seligman,  New  York  lawyer,  former  partner  of  John 
Foster  Dulles,  “Republican,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,”  testified  on  May  5  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  United  States  China  policy. 

His  conclusion:  “It  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  now  adopt  a  new  policy  of  supporting  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations,  on  condition  of  its 
agreeing  to  the  independence  of  Formosa  and  the  unification  of 
Korea,  as  well  as  of  course  the  release  of  all  Americans  wrong¬ 
fully  held  in  China.”  He  said: 

•  It  is  “wishful  thinking  based  upon  an  unwillingness  to  recog¬ 
nize  unpleasant  facts”  to  believe  the  present  policy  of  isolating 
China  will  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Communist  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  near  future.  It  may  also  he  wishful  thinking  to 
believe  Communist  China’s  admission  to  the  UN  would  split  her 
from  Russia. 

•  “Many  qualified  observers  believe  that  the  allegiance  of  most 
of  the  overseas  Chinese  has  already  shifted  [from  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  to  the  Communist  Chinese  Government]  and  that 
consequently  a  change  in  our  policy  would  have  no  substantial 
effect  on  the  overseas  Chinese.” 

•  The  objections  that  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
L^N  would  give  the  Communist  bloc  an  additional  vote  and 
veto  “from  a  realistic  point  of  view  are  not  serious.”  Two 
vetoes  in  the  Security  Council  would  create  no  greater  obstacle 
to  effective  action  than  the  single  U.S.S.R.  veto. 

•  “It  would  seem  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  the  majority 
vote  in  the  UN  will  favor  admission.  If  that  were  to  happen 
over  our  objection,  it  would  obviously  be  a  great  diplomatic 
defeat  for  the  United  States.  .  .  .” 

•  Communist  China  must  be  a  party  to  any  effective  disarma¬ 
ment  agreements. 

•  While  a  change  in  policy  would  undoubtedly  give  Commu¬ 
nist  China  some  prestige,  it  would  strengthen  the  United  States 
position  by  showing  Asians  the  United  States  wants  to  achieve 
peace  in  the  Far  East. 


'^970  WITHOUT  ARMS  CONTROL" 

This  69-page  National  Planning  Association  booklet  dis¬ 
cusses  arms  technology  12  years  from  now  if  no  progress 
is  made  toward  disarmament.  Its  sobering  analysis  pre¬ 
views  nuclear  bombs  small  enough  for  “suitcase  deliv¬ 
ery;”  submarine-based  missiles;  chemical,  biological  and 
radiological  warfare;  space-based  equipment  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  other  countries  obtaining  nuclear  weapons.  The 
report  states  that  “each  year’s  delay  sees  further  devel¬ 
opments  of  military  technology  which,  in  turn,  make  a 
fair  and  workable  agreement  harder  to  reach.” 

$1.25  from  NPA,  1606  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.  W,,  Washington  9.  D.  C. 
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ilThe  Inside  Story 


BROADCASTING  SEEDS  OF  DESTRUCTION 

The  power  of  public  opinion  has  recently  been  demonstrated 
in  Washington. 

Early  in  1958  a  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Subcommittee  held  weeks 
of  secret  hearings  on  a  Presidential  request  for  authority  to 
transfer  atomic  weapons  information  and  materials  to  other  na¬ 
tions.  Three  days  of  open  hearings  were  finally  scheduled, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Congressman  Chet  Holifield, 
who  believes  that  spreading  atomic  materials  will  “open  the 
door  to  creating  a  fourth  atomic  weapons  nation”  and  increase 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war. 

Chet  Holifield  brought  this  concern  to  the  Friends  Committee 
National  Legislation.  Then  Raymond  Wilson  spent  three 
hectic  days  on  the  telephone,  rallying  opposition  to  the  program 
and  urging  concerned  groups  to  testify.  This  effort  was  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  immediacy  and  brevity  of  the  hearings  which 
allowed  little  time  for  preparation  of  testimony. 

Nevertheless,  the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  the  Jewish  Peace  Fellowship,  Brig.  General  Hugh  B. 
Hester  (retired),  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla¬ 
tion,  and  Students  for  Disarmament  at  Swarthmore  College  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  subcommittee.  The  American  Veterans  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  L'.S.A.,  and  James  P. 
Warburg  submitted  written  statements  opposing  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  Others,  whose  requests  to  be  heard  arrived  after  the 
hearings  were  closed,  included:  Norman  Cousins,  Norman 
Thomas,  the  National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy, 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  the  Board  of  World 
Peace  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  Brethren  Service  Com- 


As  a  result  of  this  legislative  effort,  and  the  opposition  of  some 
committeemen.  Senator  John  0.  Pastore,  subcommittee  chair¬ 
man,  reopened  the  hearings  so  that  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  might  be  queried  regarding  the  apparent  incon¬ 
sistency  in  the  Department’s  position,  i.e.,  that  there  is  no  con¬ 
flict  between  advocating  further  distribution  of  atomic  weapons 
information  and  pressing  for  disarmament  negotiations.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  disarmament  talks  last  summer,  the  United  States 
opposed  further  distribution  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  regrets  that  the 
remaining  opposition  witnesses  were  not  given  an  opportunity 
to  testify  in  person,  although  they  were  given  a  chance  to  file 
ritten  statements.  Yet  the  intensity  of  the  opposition  has  ap¬ 
parently  had  an  effect  upon  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  According  to  the  latest  rumor,  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posals  will  be  “severely  amended”  by  the  Committee, 

HOW  LONG  CAN  WE  DRIFT? 

East  November  General  Omar  N.  Bradley  said  that  the  atomic 
arms  race  can  only  lead  to  disaster  and  that  we  must  devote 
•rur  reason  and  our  intelligence  to  learning  to  live  together. 


General  Bradley  added  that  “if  I  am  sometimes  discouraged,  it 
is  not  by  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but  by  our  colossal 
indifference  to  it.” 

This  colossal  indifference  of  which  General  Bradley  spoke  is 
widespread  in  our  society.  It  could  be  overcome  if  public 
officials  would  devote  their  own  energies  to  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  accommodation  and  to  encouraging  the  people  to  be¬ 
come  involved  in  issues  of  war  and  peace. 

The  President  himself  is  seemingly  unwilling  to  discuss  these 
issues  with  American  citizens,  particularly  those  citizens  who 
have  been  demanding  a  cessation  of  nuclear  testing.  Last  year 
the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  was 
refused  an  opportunity  to  present  to  President  Eisenhower  or 
his  staff  a  petition  carrying  10, 000  signatures.  Yet  the  same 
day  the  President  accepted  a  silver  replica  of  the  millionth 
baseball  produced  in  the  United  States.  In  March  19.58.  seven 
persons  from  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  and  the  Women’s 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  delivered  an 
AFSC-initiated  petition  carrying  47,000  signatures  to  a  Presi¬ 
dential  aide.  On  the  same  day,  the  President  personally  ac¬ 
cepted  a  tray  from  a  representative  of  the  press. 

A  CHRISTIAN  WITNESS 

Demonstrations  against  nuclear  testing  have  increased  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks.  Peace  walks  have  been  held  in  the  United  States 
and  England.  Four  men — three  Quakers  and  a  Methodist — 
have  attempted  to,  sail  into  the  American  test  area  in  the 
Pacific.  Eighteen  persons  from  the  United  States.  Canada, 
Japan,  Great  Britain.  Germany  and  France  are  filing  suit  to 
stop  further  testing  by  the  United  States.  Russia  and  (ireat 
Britain. 

The  only  official  response  to  these  pleas  has  come  from  the 
United  States.  A  United  States  judge  in  Honolulu  has  found 
the  sailors  guilty  of  criminal  contempt  for  ignoring  a  Federal 
court  order  forbidding  their  voyage  into  the  danger  zone. 
As  a  result  of  this  court  action,  other  concerned  individuals 
have  organized  picket  lines  and  vigils  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Montreal.  New  York.  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  fast  was  held  in  the  lobbv  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  (ierrnantown,  Maryland,  May  7-1.5.  Par¬ 
ticipants  in  this  vigil  wanted  to  evoke  “a  human  response  to 
the  problem  of  testing:.”  They  were  finally  granted  a  .50- 
minute  interview  with  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Commission  chairman 
and  leading  proponent  of  testing. 

NONVIOLENCE  OR  VIOLENCE 

Another  theorist  has  joined  the  growing  debate  on  nuclear 
deterrents,  massive  resistance,  limited  war,  and  strategic  nuclear 
devices. 

In  a  recent  book.  Defence  in  the  Nuclear  Ape,  Commander 
Sir  Stephen  King-Hall,  a  former  Member  of  the  British  Parlia- 

( Continued  on  Page  8.1 
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THE  NATIONAL  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  CLEARING  HOUSE 


''Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty" 


Ten  years  ago  a  half  dozen  representatives  of  national  organi- 
tions,  including  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
lation,  met  to  consider  what  could  be  done  about  the  wide¬ 
spread  infringements  on  basic  civil  liberties.  From  that  meet¬ 
ing  developed  a  national  conference  on  civil  liberties  and  the 
idea  of  a  National  Civil  Liberties  Clearing  House.  Invita¬ 
tions  to  participate  in  the  Clearing  House  were  accepted  by  a 
wide  variety  of  national  organizations — religious,  educational, 
professional,  labor,  veterans,  social  and  civil  welfare.  Ray¬ 
mond  Wilson  was  elected  first  chairman,  and  helped  guide  the 
Clearing  House  through  its  formative  years. 

The  Clearing  House  has  now  rounded  out  a  decade  of  exchang¬ 
ing  information  and  spotlighting  attention  in  the  fields  of 
civil  liberties,  civil  rights,  intellectual  and  academic  freedom 
and  the  struggle  for  international  human  rights.  It  is  not  an 
action  organization  nor  does  it  speak  for  or  bind  any  organi¬ 
zation  to  a  given  point  of  view.  But  its  yearly  conferences  and 
monthly  discussion  meetings  have  been  invaluable  in  keeping 
member  organizations  alerted  and  informed.  Many  of  these 
member  groups  have  played  a  leading  role  in  protecting  civil 
liberties  and  civil  rights  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
decade. 

Much  occurred  during  that  period.  Pressures  for  conformity 
were  illustrated  by  McCartbyism.  The  government  loyalty- 
security  program  committed  many  abuses  of  the  rights  of  due 
process  for  individuals.  (One  of  the  highlights  of  Clearing 
House  history  was  a  memorable  Conference  address  by  former 
Senator  Harry  P.  Cain,  a  member  of  tbe  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  who  outlined  recommendations  for  far-reaching 
reforms  in  the  loyalty-security  program.) 

In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  the  decade  witnessed  Supreme  Court 
decisions  outlawing  segregation  in  restaurants,  transportation 
and  schools.  Last  year  Congress  passed  the  first  civil  rights 


law  in  more  than  80  years — a  law  which  gives  further  protec¬ 
tion  to  Negroes  who  wish  to  vote,  but  which  falls  far  short 
of  what  many  advocates  believe  is  needed  in  this  field.  (This 
year’s  Clearing  House  Conference  heard  a  Southern  educator 
report  on  the  progress  and  difficulties  of  integration  in  Southern 
schools  and  Mrs.  Daisy  Bates,  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  de¬ 
scribe  the  insults  and  discrimination  suffered  by  the  group  of 
Negro  high  school  students  who  have  been  tbe  first  to  cross 
the  color  barrier  in  Little  Rock.) 

The  right  of  the  teacher  to  teach  without  intimidation  and  the 
freedom  of  the  student  to  learn  have  been  subject  to  constant 
pressures  from  the  outside  community  or  from  ecclesiastical 
or  special  interest  groups.  Varied  questions  of  policy  and 
practice  have  arisen  in  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  sepa¬ 
ration  of  church  and  state. 

This  period  also  witnessed  the  adoption  of  the  International 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  by  the  I  nited  Nations,  the  long 
drawn  out  discussion  on  a  Covenant  of  Human  Rights  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  Declaration,  the  formulation  of  a  Genocide  Conven¬ 
tion  which  the  United  States  Congress  has  not  ratified,  the  UN 
report  on  the  uprising  in  Hungary  against  Communist  totali¬ 
tarianism.  consideration  of  slavery  and  forced  labor,  and  ap¬ 
peals  and  petitions  from  various  parts  of  tbe  world  where  people 
feel  their  rights  are  denied  by  colonial,  racial  or  political 
policies. 

The  National  Civil  Liberties  Clearing  House  is  an  example  of 
a  very  fruitful  cooperative  enterprise  involving  some  forty 
national  organizations — about  100  organizations  are  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  annual  conferences — in  which  the  FCNL  expects 
to  continue  to  take  a  helpful  part.  Edward  F.  Snyder  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Administrative  Committee  and  has  been  nominated  to 
serve  next  year  as  Vice  Chairman  for  Civil  Liberties,  subject  to 
the  election  of  officers. 


Herman  Edelsberg, 
JSCLCH  Chairman, 
1956- 


‘^This  elder  statesman  of  the  Clearing 
House  [Raymond  Wilson\  has  ranged 
the  corridors  of  Capitol  Hill  and  the 
remote  towns  of  America  and  Japan  in 
behalf  of  a  wide  variety  of  human 
rights  causes.  No  voice  has  spoken 
more  eloquently  and  consistently  for 
peace,  and  for  the  economic  justice 
and  brotherly  concern  in  international 
affairs  which  are  the  mainstays  of 
peace.” 

— Herman  Edelsberg 
NCLCH  10th  Anniversary  Dinner 
March  6,  19.58 


E.  Raymond  Wilson, 
NCLCH  Chairman, 
1949-1951 
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Religious  Liberty  and  Political  Action 

AN  EDITORIAL 

The  great  debate  over  separation  of  church  and  state  is  much 
more  than  an  academic  question.  People  who  cherish  civil 
and  religious  liberty  hold  the  view  that  the  state  should  stay 
out  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  but  they  are  often  not  clear 
about  the  place  of  religious  and  moral  influence  in  the  decisions 
of  government.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  religious  spokes¬ 
men  criticized  lor  meddling  in  politics.  For  example,  one  Con¬ 
gressman  charged,  “It  would  suit  me  better  if  they  [the  Clergy] 
would  stay  with  the  Bible  and  stay  out  of  the  political  arena 
, . .”  Another  Congressman  when  asked,  in  the  heat  of  a  po- 

Ilitical  campaign,  why  his  voting  record  did  not  coincide  with 
the  religious  teachings  of  his  church  replied,  “  I  do  not  mix 
my  religion  and  my  politics.” 

The  absurdity  of  this  dichotomy  is  further  expressed  by  a  well 
known  newspaper  columnist  in  an  article.  Keep  the  Churches 
out  of  Politics.  He  concludes  that  “This  is  the  time  of  all 
times  for  clergymen  to  teach  Christianity  and  not  to  become 
sinners  themselves  in  the  unmoral  precincts  of  present-day 
politics.”  Such  views  only  help  to  confirm  the  charge  once 
made  by  the  philosopher  John  Dewey,  that  “while  saints  engage 
in  introspection,  burly  politicians  run  the  world.” 

Part  of  the  difficulty  stems  from  the  fact  that  we  try  to  divide 
the  individual  into  “religious  man”  and  “political  man,”  when 
■  in  fact  we  are  whole  persons  who  have  moral  and  religious 
1  convictions  which  cannot,  and  should  not,  be  divorced  from 
our  political  conduct  in  society.  Although  it  is  desirable  to 
stand  for  the  institutional  separation  of  church  and  state,  it  is 
[  a  falsification  of  man’s  true  nature  to  sav  that  religious  prin- 
I  ciples  and  morality  have  no  place  in  political  decisions.  In¬ 
deed,  the  very  lack  of  ethical  considerations  in  political  life 
s  is  a  chief  source  of  the  ills  of  modern  society. 

,  ,  Another  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  understand  the  full  impli- 
,  !  cations  of  religious  liberty.  Religious  freedom  does  not  only 
mean  the  right  to  worship  as  we  choose,  to  hold  certain  relig¬ 
ious  convictions,  and  to  protest  the  infringement  of  the  state 
on  these  rights,  but  it  also  means  the  right  of  responsible  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  decisions  of  government.  The  corollary  of 
the  right  to  object  is  the  responsibility  of  each  citizen  to 
help  shape  the  policy  decisions  of  his  government.  This  is 
one  of  the  positive  and  constructive  implications  of  religious 
liberty. 

Some  hold  that  the  church  should  stay  clear  of  controversy 
and,  therefore,  should  not  take  sides  on  political  issues.  The 
trouble  with  this  view  is  that  the  most  important  social  issues 
are  controversial  issues  and  have  political  overtones.  If  they 
are  not  controversial,  it  is  possibly  a  sign  that  they  do  not 
warrant  our  special  attention  and  concern.  Furthermore,  the 
very  purpose  of  religious  and  moral  conviction  is  to  draw  at- 
I  tention  to  what  “ought  to  be”  as  compared  to  “what  is.”  A 
!  “peace  of  mind”  religion  which  wishes  to  escape  this  basic 
i  fact  of  life  is  an  irresponsible  religion.  We  should  recall  that 
*  Jesus’  whole  life  was  the  center  of  controversy,  and  anv  who 
I  wish  to  escape  the  requirements  of  religious  and  moral  obli¬ 
gation  are  feeble  exponents  of  their  religious  faith. 

William  Temple  once  said  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  church 
is  to  be  the  conscience  of  the  state.  Or  to  say  it  another  way, 
the  churches  should  be  a  “conscience  group,”  as  opposed  to  a 


WiLMER  A.  Cooper,  Administrative  Secretary, 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 


“pressure  group,”  in  helping  to  shape  the  decisions  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  conformity  with  the  high  principles  of  religious  pro¬ 
fession.  The  churches  can  be  the  conscience  of  the  state  in 
two  ways,  first  through  the  expression  of  individual  concern 
and  action,  and  secondly,  through  the  corporate  witness  of  those 
who  proclaim  the  religious  and  moral  objectives  of  the  church. 

Individual  action  is  a  primary  obligation  of  everyone,  but  un¬ 
less  the  churches  have  a  corporate  witness  to  make,  it  is  an 
admission  that  the  faith  they  proclaim  has  no  universal  appli¬ 
cation  and  that  their  message  speaks  only  to  matters  of  per¬ 
sonal  morality  and  piety  and  not  to  the  collective  needs  of 
people  living  together  in  community. 

What  government  needs  today  is  more  religious  clarification 
of  political  issues  rather  than  less.  It  not  only  needs  the  services 
of  men  motivated  by  religious  concern  and  grounded  in  moral 
principles,  but  it  needs  the  collective  counsel  of  the  churches 
in  the  task  of  shaping  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  It  is  com¬ 
monplace  to  criticize  government  and  to  detest  its  graft  and 
corruption.  But  how  many  people  who  criticize  government 
fail  to  exercise  their  full  responsibility  as  citizens? 

It  is  too  easy  to  rationalize  non-participation  in  the  decisions 
of  government  by  repeating  the  old  cliche  that  church  and 
state  should  not  meddle  in  each  other’s  affairs.  The  decisions 
of  government  are  not  made  in  a  vacuum.  Someone  is  going 
to  make  them,  and  who  it  is  and  how  they  are  made  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  extent  to  which  responsible  and  religiously  moti¬ 
vated  citizens  take  an  active  part  in  political  life.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  intention  of  our  founding  fathers,  who  made 
provisions  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  to  divorce  religion  from  politics.  What  they  were 
concerned  about  was  that  there  should  be  no  particular  “estab¬ 
lishment  of  religion,”  or  preferential  treatment  of  one  religion 
as  opposed  to  another,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  religion  should 
have  no  influence  upon  government  and  political  decisions. 
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'NONVIOLENCE"— Continued  from  page  5 


ment,  argues  that  military  force  is  no  longer  the  best  way  to 
counter  military  aggression.  Sir  Stephen  bases  his  argument 
upon  the  belief  that  mankind  is  no  longer  willing  to  support 
massive  conventional  forces;  yet  the  only  military  alternative 
is  the  so-called  nuclear  deterrent  whose  use  would  destroy  the 
human  race.  Therefore,  Sir  Stephen  calls  upon  Great  Britain 
to  renounce  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  and  set  up  a  royal 
commission  to  develop  a  defense  policy  based  on  passive  resist- 


Sir  Stephen  came  to  the  United  States  in  April  to  discuss  his 
views  with  government  officials  and  interested  individuals.  He 
spoke  before  a  number  of  groups,  including  the  Washington 
Disarmament  Information  Service. 


A  GROWING  THING 


The  Washington  Disarmament  Information  Service,  which  was 
first  launched  in  December  1957  as  a  clearing  house  for  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  some  40  national  organizations,  is  continuing  to 
develop  under  the  chairmanship  of  Raymond  Wilson.  On  May 
9  the  group  discussed  Russia’s  position  on  disarmament  with 
S.  R.  Striganov,  Counselor  of  the  Soviet  Embassy.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  with  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth,  I’nited 
States  Representative  on  Disarmament. 


OUR  INADEQUATE  HUMAN  BRAINS 


In  April  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  took  a 
student  seminar  to  the  Pentagon  for  a  briefing  on  the  United 
States  defense  program.  Attenders  learned  that  the  human 
mind  cannot  function  rapidly  enough  to  make  the  decisions 
necessary  in  missile  warfare.  According  to  the  briefing  officer, 
man  is  no  longer  the  decision  maker  in  wartime,  but  the 
executive  of  machines  which  make  the  decisions. 


STANDING  BEFORE  THE  TIDE 


Many  reports  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  on 
the  hardening  resistance  to  integration  in  the  South.  In  some 


The  Friends  Committee 
On  National  Legislation 


is  a  working  committee  of  Friends  and  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 


FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It,  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  WASHINGTON 
NEWSLETTER,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  and  visits 
to  Congressmen  when  they  will  be  most  effective. 


areas  extremists  have  taken  control  because  moderates  were 
too  timid  to  assert  themselves  and  officialdom  refused  to  help 
the  people  adjust  to  the  changing  social  order.  Not  long  ago 
the  President  of  the  Virginia  Council  of  Churches,  Francis 
Pickens  Miller,  reported  that  he  is  “haunted”  by  the  lack 
of  Federal  leadership.  Other  authorities,  such  as  Dr.  Guy 
Benton  Johnson,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  have  lamented  the  lack  of  constructive  leadership 
within  some  of  the  more  forward  looking  states. 


In  the  face  of  such  bleakness  it  is  comforting  to  hear  of  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens  who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  further  the  cause 
of  human  rights.  One  such  is  David  H.  Scull,  Virginia  Friend 
and  member  of  FCNL’s  Executive  Council,  who  was  a  plaintiff 
in  the  court  case  which  opened  up  Washington’s  restaurants  to 
all  races.  Last  year  David  Scull  refused  to  testify  before  a 
Virginia  legislative  committee  which  was  seeking  to  harass  and 
intimidate  concerned  citizens  working  on  desegregation  issues. 
As  a  consequence,  David  Scull  was  cited  for  contempt  and  cen- 
tenced  by  the  State  Courts.  This  conviction  has  been  appealed 
to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 


Although  the  legal  outcome  is  uncertain,  the  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  American  Veterans  Committee  and  the  D.  C. 
Branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  named  David  Scull  one  of  the  outstanding  men 
of  1957. 


LOVE  AND  UNDERSTANDING 


The  Indian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  G.  L.  Mehta,  is 
returning  to  his  homeland  but  leaves  behind  him  many  wise 
sayings.  He  told  500  attenders  at  a  parting  testimonial  dinner 
that: 


“We  should  .  .  .  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  harmony  instead 
of  victory,  equality  rather  than  domination,  goodwill  and  not 
rancor.  .  .  .  The  way  to  peace  is  a  hard  and  dreary  one  beset 
with  many  disappointments  and  frustrations.  Perhaps,  there 
has  to  be  love  and  understanding  between  ordinary  individuals 
even  while  statesmen  and  rulers  grapple  with  conferences  and 
argue  about  procedures  and  agenda.  Perhaps,  some  simple, 
loving  hearts  have  to  change  before  the  rest  can  follow.” 
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•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  Upon  request,  FCNL  ACTION  bulletins  in  seven  areas 


of  legislative  work; 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FCNL  Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 
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